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INDUSTRIALIZATION OVERSEAS 


I. BACKGROUND AND TENDENCIES 

THE present war is giving an additional powerful stimulus to the pro- 
cess of industrialization in many countries outside the established 
centres of manufacture in Europe and North America, which will cer- 
tainly influence the post-war pattern of trade to a very marked extent, 
and will be of great importance to Britain in particular. It is obviously 
important to know the extent of the changes now going on, but a clear 
view of their significance can be obtained only in the light of certain 
general principles. 

There is a natural tendency for people living in the old centres of 
manufacturing industry to look upon the growth of new centres else- 
where as an entirely artificial development, fostered by deliberate pro- 
tective policy, or by the stimulus of wartime needs and dislocation. 
There is no doubt, of course, that the industries concerned have grown 
up mainly behind protective walls of trade-restriction or in the forcing- 
house of war, but this does not necessarily mean that they were always 
or mainly the products of these special stimuli. The protective walls 
and other aids may in many cases merely have hastened the develop- 
ment of seeds which were ripe or nearly ripe for growth even without 
shelter. 

In the nineteenth century, the opening-up of overseas territories took 
place on a basis of marked economic specialization. In the circum- 
stances, this was only to be expected; the old countries (especially 
Britain) were passing through a phase in which population, the tech- 
nical possibility of producing manufactured goods, and the amount of 
apital available for investment were all increasing rapidly, so that land 
was becoming quickly scarcer relatively to all the other factors of pro- 
duction. In the new countries, on the other hand, it was abundance of 
land which was the outstanding economic feature. The Law of Com- 
parative Costs, which summarizes the conditions under which any 
specialization—personal, regional, or national—is profitable, may be 
stated in the form that each area will do best by specializing on that 
branch of production which requires most (relatively) of the factors of 
production whose prices there are lower, in relation to the prices of the 
remaining factors, than is the case elsewhere. Thus, it was proper and 
natural that the new countries should specialize on the branches of 
production which needed most land and other natural resources, and 
least labour and capital—namely, agriculture and mining—while the 
old countries of Europe should specialize on those which required most 
labour and capital and least land. 

This division of functions, however, was bound to become less simple 
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and clear-cut, for a number of reasons. In the first place, it clearly dog 
not always pay an area to specialize completely on the branch of ro. 
duction for which, at first, it has a comparative advantage. When thp 
specialization has been pushed to a certain point the demand for the 
product will probably have been so far satisfied, and the cost at which 
more could be produced so far raised (relatively to the cost of producing 
other things, or of producing the same product elsewhere) that there is 
no case for pushing the specialization further. 

In some of the overseas areas the cost of producing agricultural pro. 
ducts and minerals certainly rose relatively to its level elsewhere as 
population increased and capital became more plentiful, but in others 
technical improvements lowered it. All agricultural and other primary 
producers, however, were affected by the fact that, as the standard of 
living in the world is raised, the demand for agricultural products 
increases in a smaller proportion than that for manufactured goods and 
personal services of various kinds. Moreover, the total productive 
capacity of many of the overseas countries increased, by virtue of 
immigration, high birth-rates, low death-rates, and importation of 
capital, much more rapidly than that of the old European countries, 
Hence, it soon came about that they could supply all the agricultural 
and mineral products which the market could absorb at an economic 
price without using by any means all their productive resources. More- 
over, the pressure on the overseas countries to devote some of their 
resources to manufacturing industry was increased by the practice of 
the old manufacturing countries in limiting the extent of their own 
specialization by protecting or subsidizing their agriculture on strategi 
and social grounds and thus restricting both the export markets for the 
agricultural products of the overseas countries and (to some extent) the 
supply of industrial goods available for them to import. 

Thus, strong forces were at work which were bound, sooner, or later 
to lead to some measure of industrialization in practically all overseas 
countries where the natural facilities for it were not hopelessly un- 
favourable. In fact, too, the desire of manufacturing countries to pre- 
serve their agriculture was matched by the desire in the new countries 
to develop manufactures for similar reasons—social and strategic—and 
also with the additional object, in many cases, of escaping from the 
economically dangerous situation of having all their eggs in one basket. 
This meant that industrialization was initiated under the shelter of pro- 
tection, instead of being left to await the stimulus of ordinary economic 
forces. Nevertheless, even with this artificial encouragement, indus- 
trialization has probably not (until the present war, at any rate) 
proceeded fast enough to bring primary producing countries in general 
into complete adjustment with their economic environment. That this 
is the case is shown by the great economic depression which has en- 
gulfed most primary producers in recent years. — 

The causes of this depression are complex. In the first place, the dis- 
location due to the last war brought about an expansion of primary 
producing capacity outside Europe which was, in many cases, not 
warranted in peacetime conditions. Secondly, the improvement in the 
techniques of agricultural production was very rapid, such factors as 
the improvement of strains and the invention of the motor tractor 
exercising a powerful effect, and, though the most favoured areas were 
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able to benefit by these improvements, others were adversely affected 
by the low prices which they tended to produce. Thirdly, the fall in 
agricultural prices relatively to industrial prices which was thus 
initiated helped to quicken the increase of agricultural protection in 
most of the main industrial countries, which, in turn, worsened the 
position of the agricultural exporters. The industrial depression after 
1929 and the incompleteness of the recovery from it in the U.S.A. 
constituted a fourth and very powerful factor depressing primary pro- 
ducers everywhere, both directly and by encouraging protectionism in 
other countries, but it seems likely that, even had recovery from the 
depression been complete, a large burden of necessary adjustment would 
still have remained to be shouldered by primary producing countries, 
since their difficulties were already apparent before 1929. 

That the rapid developments of the inter-war period have left all 
countries which hitherto have depended mainly on primary production 
with a great deal of adjustment to accomplish is, at all events, clear. 
The questions which remain in doubt are not whether industrialization 
in these areas is inevitable and whether it is desirable (the answer to 
both these questions being obviously in the affirmative), but what 
kinds of industrial development are most suitable, and whether the 
developments fostered by pre-war protection and wartime needs are 
the best for the solution of the problems which have arisen. These 
questions can be answered only after a careful consideration, in the 
light of the doctrine of comparative costs, of the capacities of the various 
overseas countries concerned. In later articles, it is hoped to attempt a 
very tentative examination on these lines of the potentialities, as well 
as the achievements, of various parts of the world. 


A. J.B. 


YOUTH IN GERMAN-OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 


RACIAL discrimination dictates two lines of policy in Germany’s 
treatment of youth in occupied countries, but both lines converge on 
the one point of German overlordship in Europe. Policy in the western, 
“Germanic’”’, countries is to train Nazis, educated to collaborate in 
the New Order; in the eastern ‘“‘non-Germanic”’ countries the aim is to 
educate young people only so far as to make them capable of carrying 
out the orders of their German masters. 

In Norway, Belgium, and the Netherlands the appropriate policy 
is being pursued by the formation of youth organizations, enrolment 
in Labour Service, and control of education. In Denmark, still main- 
tained as the “‘show-piece”’ of the happiness of life in collaboration 
with Germany, activities so far have been largely restricted to parades 
and propaganda by the Clausenist Nazi Party, with its Youth Organiza- 
tion. The policy in France is, probably for tactical reasons, as yet 
indeterminate. In Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia the 
appropriate policy is being pursued by restricting educational oppor- 
tunities for national youth and increasing those for German youth. 
In Greece, the main aim is Germanization of education. 

To take the Germanic countries first: 
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NORWAY 

Under a law which came into force on March 1, 1942, all Norwegian 
children of 10-16 are compelled to join the Nazi Youth Organization, 
The aim is to guarantee a planned and organized upbringing fo, 
Norwegian youth during the years in which the foundation of character 
is laid. In the words of the Nazi Youth Minister, Stang, “‘We shal! 
first care for the physical side. Our second task is the forming of 
character and the implanting in young people of a feeling of responsi- 
bility and duty. Through the youth we will shape a new generation 
ready, if necessary, to defend the country with weapons. The third 
task will be to instil knowledge’’. The order of these aims—knowledge 
last—is worth noting. 

Between 10 and 14 children are educated in the national spirit: at 
14 they wear uniform and are given special duties, which means they 
must join the Hird (Storm Troopers), and suitable youngsters are to 
be specially trained for leading positions in State and party. Among 
the duties of the Hird is to bring Norway’s education into line with 
Germany’s, and the Hird attitude towards education may be indi- 
cated by a statement made to Hirdmen on August 17, 1941, by 
Orvar Saether, who declared that the old system, which allowed 
children freedom of expression, was egoistic, leading Norway and 
Europe to ruin. In carrying out its task the Hird uses terrorization 
On one occasion Hirdmen entered a school at Skien, where they said 
one of their number had been annoyed, took 4 boys to their station 
and severely beat one, only 13 years old; on another they struck and 
severely mishandled the Rector and a teacher at an Oslo commercial 
school. 

In all schools intensive efforts are made to give a Nazi twist to the 
teaching. At least half an hour a week is given to explaining the 
policy of Quisling, and pupils are taught the German version of the 
reason for the occupation of Norway, while a new history book from 
which “‘the worst corruptions of historical facts” in existing books are 
excluded is being prepared by the Education Department. New books 
on sociology omit all reference to the Storting and the Army, but a 
song book is being introduced containing Hird marches and battle 
songs. On the other hand, every precaution is taken to prevent 
any opposition to the New Order from being insinuated into the 
teaching. 

In the summer of 1941 the Education Department issued a circular 
to all schools warning the teachers that they would be held responsible 
if any demonstrations against it occurred, and threatening to close the 
schools at the slightest sign of trouble and hand them over to the 
German military authorities. Despite this, demonstrations at many 
schools took place, and were met by terrorization and arrests. At 
Lillehammer teachers were maltreated and taken away by secret 
police agents, and the names of 10 pupils, expelled for ‘propaganda 
for the Royal House and for anti-German utterances” were circulated 
throughout the country, while the expelled pupils were forbidden to 
be taken by other schools. At a Hegdehausen school some teachers 
were dismissed; the pupils went on strike, and the principal, 3 teachers, 
and 3 pupils were arrested, and at another at Ostfold the whole class 
sang the “Internationale” as a protest against a Nazi teacher. [he 
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authorities replied by closing the schools, and in September, 1941 alone 
at least 100 were shut. Opposition continued, however, strikes in the 
big towns being accompanied by a boycott of the few teachers and pupils 
who associated with the Nasjonal Samling or joined its Youth Move- 
ment; parents, teachers, and pupils all showed a remarkable solidarity 
in defying the Quisling regulations. The authorities then adopted more 
cautious methods, confining themselves to occasional arrests of 
teachers and to the appointment to vacancies of adherents 
to the Nasjonal Samling, but this entirely failed to make any 
breach in the solid front of opposition. Accordingly, when Quisling 
was appointed Minister-President by Terboven on Feb. 1 last he was 
instructed to take more drastic action to bring the schools under Nazi 
control. His first move was to issue a decree, on Feb. 5, establishing a 
new Teachers’ Union, or ‘‘Front’’, to replace all existing associations, 
and membership was made compulsory on pain of dismissal without 
pension. Then on Feb. 6 another decree ordered all children from 
10 to 18 to join the Nasjonal Samling Youth Movement. 

The result was an intensification of the opposition. Thousands of 
teachers wrote to the authorities declaring that they did not regard 
themselves as members, and eventually over 9,000 of them resigned. 
The Education Department replied by declaring that resignations 
from the Teachers’ Union would be regarded as resignation from the 
teaching profession, and that teachers who had not withdrawn their 
resignations by March 1 would be dismissed and sent north to labour 
service. High School teachers from Haug and Wiborg and a school 
inspector were taken as hostages and sent to Bredtvelt internment 
camp, and others were sent to work at Brekstad aerodrome with 
Russian prisoners of war. By the end of March some 1,300 teachers 
had been arrested. The shortage was made up by putting a number of 
new men through short courses of training, and at the end of February 
over 100 who had taken a lightning 2-months’ course at new Nazi 
seminaries at Hamar and Koppang were declared ready to begin 
teaching. In the words of a Nazi teacher named Olsen, ‘‘Everyone 
must understand that it is better to have less highly qualified teachers 
who are willing to co-operate with the authorities than first-class 
teachers who try to make difficulties’. 

Despite all these forms of pressure brought to bear less than 4 per 
cent of the teachers joined the new Teachers’ Union, and in April 
the authorities announced that no teacher would be forced to join, 
but that every one who resumed his work (some of the schools were 
re-opened on April 9 after a so-called ‘‘fuel holiday”’ instituted at the 
end of February) would be regarded as automatically a member. The 
only reply to this was a new demonstration of continued opposition, 
the teachers reading out to their pupils a statement of their reasons for 
refusing to join the Union and of their determination to teach nothing 
which conflicted with those principles of truth and justice so valued 
by the Norwegian people. 

The teachers made their declaration the day the schools opened, and 
on April 20 new orders were issued that unless all teachers joined 
before May 1 they would be dismissed. It would appear, however, 
that this threat was as ineffectual as all the others, since, according 
to reports reaching Sweden, on that day a new circular was sent to all 
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the teachers who had not been arrested with a new application form for 
admission to the Union. This read: ‘‘As long as political propaganda 
...at variance with my conscience is not included in my duties, and 
as long as the Youth Service does not interfere with school work and 
I am obliged to do nothing in conflict with my terms of appointment 
I may be considered a member of the Teachers’ Union’’. 

Meanwhile the arrested teachers, whose numbers are believed to 
have risen to about 2,000, have been subjected since the end of March 
to the terrors of a new campaign supervized by Rediess, the chief of 
the Gestapo in Norway, who sent 700 of them to a military camp. 
There they were treated with almost indescribable brutality for over 
2 weeks, and on April 13 500 of them were sent to Trondheim to be 
shipped off north in the notorious Skjerstad. Even this failed to break 
the spirit of these men and women, and the refusal of all except a 
very few to withdraw their resignations from the Union was probably 
the reason for the substitution of the revised application form circulated 
on May | last. None of these manceuvres, however, have made any 
difference at all to the attitude maintained by the vast majority of the 
teaching profession, and in this attitude they have had the greatest 
possible support from their pupils. 

Oslo University labours under difficulties no less serious. The Rector, 
Dr. Seip, after being replaced in September, 1941 by a Quisling rector, 
was arrested, and in January underwent 4 weeks’ solitary confinement 
in a dark cell,,while other professors were also detained. In November 
last Skancke summoned staff and students and told them that since 
the University had become a centre of reaction and Marxism, and 
students had tried to sabotage the New Order, all University Com- 
mittees would be dissolved and privileges withdrawn. Quisling 
appointed a man named Holm as national leader of students, and 
Holm announced that a single legal students’ association would be 
formed, membership of which would be compulsory. Nazi students 
are in future to influence the editing of text books; students possessing 
a Nazi outlook are to have preference when bursaries and State support 
are granted, and others will have no chance of scholarships. In reply 
to this, however, private support has been organized for students who 
resist the process of Nazification. 

Outside the schools, overtly and covertly, resistance goes on, in 
some ways which would be amusing if they were not evidence of tragedy. 
The Hird has forbidden children to wear the national red cap, so boys 
and girls wear red stockings for sport; Hindmen hesitate to remove 
them for fear of being kicked. Girls paint their thumbnails blue, 
middle fingers red, and forefingers white, thus displaying the national 
colours when raising their hands. 

Finally, steps have been taken to recruit young men for military 
service abroad. The law forbidding recruiting for foreign armies was 
suspended, and early in 1941 a Nordland Regiment attached to the 
Waffen S.S. was formed, the aim being to secure 3,000 members by 
the end of September last. Volunteers were to leave Norway a month 
after énrolment, and be fully trained in two months. Youths joining 
between 17 and 21 could do so without parental consent. Among the 
inducements offered were a promise of land or of State employment 
for those who took part in the fighting, the granting automatically of 
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school certificates to all who would normally be taking the final middle 
school examination, and the passing of night school pupils in the 
1941 examinations without sitting for them. Despite this and the 
compulsory enrolment of men in labour camps the required number was 
never obtained. 


BELGIUM 

“Germanization” is one of the aims of the German youth policy in 
Belgium, and as a move towards this the Nazis are concentrating on 
the spread of Flemish in the schools. In July, 1941 an order was 
issued to municipal authorities and the boards of public infant and 
elementary schools to transfer all Flemish-speaking children from 
French to Dutch classes, and 6,700 children are reported to have 
entered 306 newly-established classes. In September, however, the 
press reported that parents were withdrawing their children from 
communal schools and sending them to independent French establish- 
ments. A general “‘course of disinfection’’ is also being applied to 
the education system; the Director-General of Education has been 
removed and replaced by separate directorates for primary and 
secondary, and intermediate and higher, education. Romsée, Secretary- 
General of the Ministry of the Interior, and an advisory committee 
appoint all teachers to communal schools, but such has been the dearth 
of compliant teachers that the Germans have had to legalize diplomas 
granted during the 1914-18 occupation. Finally, all teachers have been 
united in the Union des Travailleurs Intellectuels. 

Another move was the opening in October, 1941 at Vilvorde of a 
school for turning out political soldiers and leaders, who, after 6 years’ 
training, might go on to a university or other recognized political, 
social, or economic institution. Hours usually given to intellectual 
education are curtailed and those given to sport and physical training - 
increased, and for two months each year the boys are to help in harvest 
work. 

In general, ‘‘Nazification’’ is carried out through ‘‘quisling’’ organiza- 
tions set up specially for Flemish-speaking and French-speaking 
children respectively. Mass holidays in Germany were arranged last 
summer—some 10,000 Flemish and Walloon children went there, and 
on returning were told to ‘“‘go back to school and tell what you have 
seen in Germany and how good people were to you’. Groups of boys 
participated in the summer games at Breslau, a number of students 
visited the Hamburg Colonial Science Institute in November, and 40 
boys and girls were invited to a Hitler Youth Ski Camp in December. 
Less pleasurable visits were those in which some 3,000 Flemish boys 
did harvest work in Germany, and parents of a young worker who 
refuses employment in the Reich may be deprived of their public 
assistance .allowance. In Belgium itself registration for labour is 
compulsory for youth of both sexes between 18 and 25, and several 
labour camps have been established. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
The Germans aim at catching the Dutch children young, and already 
over 50 German kindergarten and schools have been opened. An indica- 
tion of the kind of education given may be seen in a broadcast statement 
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last August by the Dutch Nazi Secretary- -General to the Education 
Ministry. ‘““‘Too much emphasis,” he said, ‘‘has been laid on spiritual 
education; in future Dutch, German, and gymnastics will be main 
features.’’ This man controls all schools, universities, physical culture, 
and youth welfare, and has been making special efforts to curtail the 
influence of Roman Catholic schools, whose popularity has increased; 
salaries of all teachers who are members of religious orders have been 
cut 40 per cent, and all priest headmasters forced to resign. The 
intellectual content of the teaching is also rigorously controlled, and 
among subjects forbidden in examinations are questions on Dutch 
history between 1795 and 1813, and on the rest of the world from 1789 
to 1848, as also questions on the study of values and prices, and on the 
theories and historical development of the chief social and economic 
systems. The number of hours devoted to the teaching of German has 
been increased, and last year some 200 teachers were sent to Oldenburg 
to study the German educational system. 

Alongside this goes the regimenting of the youth of the country in 
youth groups and the labour service. Mussert has organized the National 
Jeugdstorm (Storm Troopers) as the youth counterpart of his S.A., the 
boy scouts have been disbanded, and the pre-war youth hostels are now 
to be “centres of Nazi education’. The German Hitler Jugend has 
opened a branch in the Hague, and many of the Dutch Jeugdstorm spent 
their holiday in Germany last year. 

Labour service is compulsory for 6 months between 18 and 24, and 
the Commander has volunteered the information that ‘party politics 
will be excluded from the training, but youths will be taught to think 
in terms of the Volksgemeinschaft, and to have a corresponding poli- 
tical outlook’. The labour camps are to be the testing ground for 

universities, a scheme having come into force at the beginning of this 
year for making entry to them conditional on labour service. 

The universities have had their share of difficulties with the Germans, 
Leiden University having been closed more than once, while the Dean 
was arrested by the Gestapo when, in an address to professors and 
students, he condemned the dismissal of Jewish professors. At the first 
Nazi Students’ Congress, held at Utrecht in November, 1941, the Chief 
Public Prosecutor declared that Leiden had been closed ‘‘because it was 
the seat of politicized science, but a new national university may still 
arise ... Leiden will then be a real political academy in the nation’s 
service. The new student will be a soldier of the New Order, since all 
students must be inspired by the New Order. Scholars as well as pro- 
fessors must do physical training”’. 


THE NON-GERMANIC COUNTRIES 

In non-Germanic countries the German policy of turning them into 
sources of food and raw materials for a highly industrialized Reich 
involves the subservience of the Slavs, as labourers for their German 
masters. Accordingly, youth in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugo- 
slavia is to be given just enough primary education to enable workers 
to understand the orders of the Herrenfolk. The Labour Front leader 
Ley struck the key note of this policy when he wrote,’ “‘A lower race 
needs less room, less clothing, less food, and less culture than a higher 

1 In Angriff, January 31, 1940. 
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race. The Germans cannot live under the same conditions as the Pole 
or the Jew.” 
POLAND 

The main instruments used in the process of forcing the Poles down 
to a lower standard of living are a reduction in the number of schools, 
the allocation of smaller food rations to Polish than to German children, 
and their exclusion from university and other higher education, all of 
them methods aimed-directly at the youth of the country. In Cracow, 
for example, Polish children get only half the amount of milk given to 
the Germans, and the fat ration is in most places far below the minimum 
needed for good health. As for the schools, in the whole of Poznan, for 
instance, there are only 5 elementary schools for Poles among a popula- 
tion of nearly 2 million, and these are open for only 2 hours a day. On 
the other hand, there are plenty of German schools, including kinder- 
garten; in the Government-General by last November some 200 German 
elementary schools had been opened, with over 12,000 pupils. The 
quality of the teaching may be judged from the fact that advertisements 
appearing in the press last summer stated that persons wishing to take 
up this work might apply, “‘even though they have not had the requisite 
education and training’. All Polish textbooks have been withdrawn, 
and replaced by German primers; primary education has been Ger- 
manized, and flogging and military discipline introduced. Barred from 
entry to higher educational institutions all Polish boys and girls must 
register at 14 at the Labour Bureau, and in Poznan last summer girls 
of 12 were ordered to report. Regulations protecting children against 
exploitation apply only to Germans, so that Poles of 14 and upwards 
may have to work for 10 to 12 hours daily. After leaving the elementary 
schools all the youngsters have to attend vocational schools for 2 or 3 
years, and the Germans decide what vocation each is to follow. As for 
the universities, these have been Germanized and kept open for German 
students. Polish books have been collected from various libraries and 
put in the State Library at Cracow at the disposal of Germans, since, as 
Governor Frank declared a year ago, the Germans “do not consider it 
necessary to carry on the work of Polish libraries, as only nations with 
an historic destiny write books’. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

In the Protectorate, also, the energies of the youth of the country are 
being directed into channels of manual labour. Shortly after the Volun- 
tary Labour Service was inaugurated, in July, 1940, the Universities 
and high schools were closed, interrupting the studies of some 32,000 
students. At the same time the Labour Office has power to conscript 
able-bodied youths from 16 upwards for urgent agricultural work. 

A complete revision of the educational system was carried through 
last summer. The secondary schools were replaced by Hauptschule for 
selected scholars, to which only 35 per cent of the elementary school 
pupils may go. This deprives two-thirds of the children of all but 
elementary education, but, as the German-controlled press pointed out 
last September, there had hitherto been an over-production of intelli- 
gentsia. Teaching training has also been drastically restricted; only 10 
seminaries in Bohemia were allowed to reopen their first class last 
summer, and except for five institutions for training teachers of 
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domestic science, no other Czech seminaries may have a first class. In 
co-educational seminaries attendance is restricted to 20 boys and 10 
girls, and all Czech teachers are organized in a central body modelled 
on German lines. 

Finally, in November, 1939 the Czech Universities were closed. Ger- 
mans now fill the Universities of Prague and Brno, and when opening 
the former’s Institute for Music and the Fine Arts Henlein told the 
German students that ‘You must realize that you are spiritual flag- 
bearers on this space. Think how important this space is for the recon- 
struction of the Reich!” 

Other measures taken have been the establishment of Hitler Youth 
Homes, and the opening of an institute for training selected Nazi youths 
in the Sudetenland. A remark in the German controlled Veéer in 
November last may be read as summing up the policy followed. “Czech 
autonomy means serving the Reich and the European idea, and for this 
reason we must have a thorough knowledge of the language and litera- 
ture of the German nation, so that we may understand all a German’s 
wishes directly without an interpreter, as the fulfilment of German 
wishes is our main task.”’ 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Here the Germans have been working very largely through the 
Ustasa, a Croat terrorist organization for youths of seven and upwards, 
with which the former Croat Boy Scouts and Croat Heroes (Hrvatski 
Junak) have been amalgamated. The Ustasa, whose leader is directly 
responsible to Ante Paveli¢, controls the Labour Service and the 
organization of pre-military education. As in the other countries, 
facilities for the education of the German minority have been extended 
at the expense of that of the national youth. In Croatia over 250 
German schools are to be opened, and provision has been made by decree 
for the opening of a German elementary school in every district con- 
taining more than 20 German school-age children within an 8-kilometre 
radius. Districts with even less than 10 such children are to have an 
“educational unit’. Other German schools are being opened in Slovenia, 
and the “racially unobjectionable population” of Krain, now incorpor- 
ated in Carinthia, is to learn as soon as possible, in the words of 
Dr. Frick, “not only to feel German but to express its feelings in 
German”. 

On the other hand, Yugoslav youths are being sent to Germany, and 
Croatian girls of 17 and upwards are encouraged to take employment 
there in “lovely light workrooms”’ at a payment of 37-50 pfg. an hour. 
Gestapo agents have travelled through the villages of Slovenia selecting 
boys and men for forced labour, and both they and girls who were 
ostensibly to go to Croatia and Serbia in order to assist the Germaniza- 
tion of Slovenia were actually sent to Germany. 

As for the universities, ‘‘Nazification”’ of the mina is the sole quali- 
fication for entry. All students belonging to organizations condemned 
as “detrimental to the State or the national community” are excluded 
from Belgrade University, the autonomy of which has been abolished 
and the Rector dismissed. 


HL. Y 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

A “sharp attack” on Hull on the night of May 19 was the only 
serious raid on the British Isles, though some damage was done at 
several places on the south coast in raids directed against ports named 
by the Germans as Deal, Folkestone, Hastings, Brighton, and Torquay. 
At Hull several people were killed, but elsewhere casualties were slight 
only. 

The heaviest attack on targets in Germany was that on Mannheim, 
made by a powerful force on the night of May 19, when a great deal of 
destruction was believed to have been done to industrial objectives. St. 
Nazaire U-boat base was bombed the same night, several airfields in 
France and Holland raided, and mines laid in enemy waters, at the cost 
of 12 bombers and 2 fighters, the heaviest loss of the 2 weeks. Offensive 
sweeps were carried out daily over the Channel area and northern France, 
and on one day, May 17, when 4 such attacks were made and raids also 
made on Boulogne, 8 fighters were lost, but 9 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed. On other occasions the targets attacked included trains and 
barges near Bruges (May 14), aerodromes in Holland (May 17 night), 
rail junctions near St. Omer (May 19), and Havre (May 21). 

Much damage was done to enemy shipping in raids on convoys and 
supply ships off the Norwegian and Channel coasts, while on the night 
of May 17 the cruiser Prinz Eugen was attacked by Beaufort aircraft 
off Lister, south Norway, and hit with 2 aerial torpedoes. Bombs were 
also dropped, and direct hits believed to have been scoréd on her decks. 
The extent of the damage could not be ascertained; the vessel has since 
been located in dock at Kiel. Much damage is known to have been done 
to her escort of 4 destroyers, and in air combat between the fighters 
protecting her and British fighters 5 were destroyed and several others 
damaged; 9 British aircraft were lost. 

The Germans stated that major forces had unsuccessfully attacked 
the Prinz Eugen and had been beaten off with extremely heavy losses. 
The vessel and her escort shot down 7 bombers and fighters, and A.A. 
fire destroyed 22 of the British ’planes. 

Other air operations included the damaging of a supply ship near 
Mandal, the hitting and setting on fire of 2 large ships in a convoy near 
Aalesund, 2 attacks on convoys off the Frisian Islands, in one of which 
3 supply vessels were set on fire, the destruction of a vessel found 
aground near Vaagso, the sinking of one minesweeper and setting on fire 
of another off Cherbourg, the probable destruction of an armed motor 
ship in the North Sea, and the setting on fire of an E-boat off Dieppe 
and damaging of 2 others. In all these operations 9 aircraft were lost. 

Light naval forces engaged 2 armed trawlers off the French coast on 
May 14 night and left both sinking, sustaining no loss. On May 13 a 
light coastal vessel was lost in an attack on a convoy off the French 
coast in which one enemy vessel was sunk. The Admiralty also an- 
nounced (May 17) the loss of the corvette Hollyhock. In raids on Eng- 
land the Germans lost 6 aircraft, and the sweeps over the French coast 
were known to have accounted for 16 more. British losses in the attacks 
other than that on Mannheim and the engagement with the Prinz 
Eugen were 23 aircraft. 

483 
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The Germans claimed (May 12) that the air attack on a convoy off 
the Dutch coast the previous day had failed, all 3 of the bombers being 
shot down before they could do any damage. On May 14 they an- 
nounced the sinking of 9 ships in a convoy in the North Atlantic in a 
fight lasting several days, and on May 15 they claimed the sinking the day 
before of a U.S. cruiser of the Pensacola class (9,100 tons) and a destroyer, 
a cargo ship, and an ice-breaker between Spitzbergen and the North 
Cape. 

They also claimed that, including the British aircraft brought down 
in the Prinz Eugen action, they had destroyed 52 ’planes on May 17 and 
that night, for the loss of only 3 German, the crews of which were saved. 
In an action over the Channel, reported on May 18, they declared that 
their fighters had destroyed 15 British aircraft without losing one. 

American Waters. The U.S. Navy reported the loss of 8 merchantmen 
off the east coast and in the Gulf of Mexico, and an unofficial estimate 
of the total number of ships of the United Nations lost in these waters 
(including the Caribbean Sea) up to May 24 was 217. In addition, the 
sinking of 2 Mexican tankers, the Potrero de Llano at midnight on May 
13, and the Faja de Oro, reported on May 21, was announced, with 
considerable loss of life. On May 12 it was announced in Ottawa that 
2 cargo steamers had been sunk in the St. Lawrence River the previous 
day, with some loss of life. The Germans reported on May 14 the sink- 
ing by U-boat of 12 merchantmen in U.S. waters, on May 18 stated that 
17 had been sunk off the coast and in the Caribbean, and on May 22 
gave the total number sunk as 20, not counting 3 torpedoed in the St. 


Lawrence. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Some 2 weeks of stubborn fighting in the Kerch Peninsula ended in 
the withdrawal, announced on May 23, of the last of the Soviet troops 
from the town of Kerch across the straits to the mainland. This was 
carried out in good order, according to the Russian report, and without 
loss of equipment. On May 12, when the Germans apparently realized 
that they were not going to drive all the Russian forces out of the Crimea 
within the 4 or 5 days they had intended, a Berlin military spokesman 
pointed out that the offensive there was ‘“‘merely a limited action 
having the aim of preparing for the great event that is still to come’, 
but as against this there were reported to be 5 or 6 German divisions in 
the Crimea, as well as Rumanian and Italian troops, and according to 
press reports the assault was opened with extremely intense dive 
bombing attacks by over 2,000 Stuka aircraft which cut a path for the 
‘infantry. On May 13 Hitler’s H.Q. announced that the battle had been 
decided, with the annihilation of the Soviet forces, the beaten remnants 
of which were being chased towards Kerch. Over 40,000 prisoners had 
been taken, and 197 tanks, 598 guns, and 260 aircraft destroyed or 
captured. Later the same day, however, the Berlir. radio stated that 
“the battle continues to take a course favourable to the German and 
Rumanian troops’, but only the first phase had been decided. The 
German communiqués claimed, at the same time, that the Luftwafie 
had dominated the area from the beginning, and in air combat fighters 
had shot down 183 Soviet ’planes. 

The Russians stated, on May 13, that it was not true that the 
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Germans had captured many prisoners or guns, and later German 
claims of captures were also emphatically demied. On May 19 the Ger- 
mans, announcing the occupation of the entire length of the Kerch 
Peninsula, claimed that 3 Russian Armies had been destroyed (com- 
posed of 14 rifle divisions, 3 rifle brigades, 2 cavalry divisions, and 4 
tank brigades) and gave the number of prisoners as 149,254, with 1,133 
guns, 258 tanks, 3,814 motor vehicles, and thousands of horses. On 
May 19 they added another 19,932 prisoners, making over 169,000 in 
all. The Russians at once pointed out that there had never been any- 
thing like this number of men engaged; in fact, as the Moscow wireless 
stated (May 20), the figure claimed exceeded the whole population 
of the area of the Russian bridgehead. 

In the Kharkov sector the chief development was the German 
attack on the Russian left flank between Barvenkovo and Izyum, on 
the Donetz. On May 19 the Russians first reported this, stating that in 
one sector only 24 miles wide the enemy had attacked with 3 waves of 
tanks, numbering 100, 80, and 50 respectively. They had been thrown 
back by anti-tank and artillery fire, and 122 of them destroyed, and on 
May 20 the Russians gave the total losses of German tanks in the 
Kharkov fighting since Timoshenko began his offensive as at least 600. 
It was admitted in Moscow (May 21) that the situation had been danger- 
ous on May 18, when the Germans attacked with wave after wave of 
tanks, but the Russians had not been taken by surprise, and after 14 
waves had been stopped, and over 400 tanks disabled, the German 
offensive had been definitely repulsed. About 15,000 Germans had been 
killed in 3 days’ fighting, and the enemy had, in fact, ‘fought themselves 
toa standstill’’. 

The same day Moscow reported that in the main Kharkov area the 
Germans were still retreating, after falling back some 6 miles the 
previous day. They were now using tanks more sparingly, with larger 
bodies of infantry, several battalions being supported only by 10 or 15 
tanks, and aircraft. For the next 2 or 3 days the reports spoke only of 
the consolidation of the positions gained, with the initiative still in 
Russian hands, however, and pressure maintained all along the 
Kharkov front. The fighting near Izyum was still described (May 24) 
as defensive, as the Germans had on May 22 returned to the use of 
heavier tank formations, and throwing in 140 of them at one point had 
made some progress. The next day the Russians admitted that von 
Bock had driven rather a deep wedge into the positions in front of the 
Donetz bend at Izyum and had got perilously near to the river. 

Reports now circulated (May 24) of 3 days’ very heavy fighting in the 
main Kharkov area on May 15-17 showed that the Russian artillery- 
men had played the decisive part by stopping attacks from all sides of 
some 150 tanks, destroying 63 and damaging about 100 of them by 
holding their fire until the enemy were within 400/500 yards and then 
fring over open sights. Altogether, in the first battle of Kharkov, 
which ended on May 14, and in the second, fought to stop the German 
counter attacks, 325 German tanks were believed to have been destroyed 
or captured by May 16, and on May 19 the Russians claimed that the 
total for 7 days’ fighting was nearly 500. 

The German accounts of these battles represented them as ending in 
the encirclement of the bulk of 3 Russian Armies. On May 22 they said 
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the initiative had now passed to them, and on May 23, that the enemy 
offensive had completely collapsed. The German counter-attack, 
begun on May 17, had driven deep into the rear of the Russians, cutting 
their supply lines, and all attempts to break out from the ring had failed, 
with extremely heavy losses. 

All Russian and neutral accounts agreed in stating that the Germans 
received considerable reinforcements in the Kharkov sector, both from 
the West, including a Panzer division believed to have arrived from 
France at the beginning of May, and from the Donetz Basin. They are 
reported to have lost a large quantity of stores and equipment at a 
supply centre captured by the Russians in the middle of May south of 
Kharkov, in which area, according to Moscow, between May 12 and 16 
over 300 localities were freed from the Germans and thrusts made from 
12 to 40 miles deep, particularly in the direction of Krasnograd. But in 
the last week of May they were still holding the Russians, and on May 
26 were reported to be pressing them very hard by a fresh onslaught in 
the Barvenkovo-Izyum area. 

Elsewhere both sides have reported considerable local activity in 
Karelia, near Leningrad, and in the Lake Ilmen sector. On May 12 the 
Russians claimed the capture of Ovedekh (Oredezh) north-west of 
Novgorod, on the railway 75 miles due south of Leningrad, but the 
Germans claimed its'recovery the same day. The Finns alsoclaimed the 
defeat, with heavy losses, of incessant Russian attacks in the Louhi 
area which, they said, continued from April 24 to May 10. The Germans 
reported (May 15) that on the Volkhov front some 3,500 Russians had 
been killed and 1,000 captured in the previous few days; they also 
claimed successes on the Arctic Coast, and the sinking of transports and 
other vessels in Kola Bay. The Russians reported (May 21) that they 
had attacked the flank of the German-Finnish forces west of the railway 
from Murmansk to Soroka, and on May 22 claimed to have defeated a 
German plan to round up partisans in the Leningrad area. Some 5,(00 
special troops had been detached a week earlier to dispose of the parti- 
sans, but by May 21 500 of them had been killed, dumps of German 
ammunition blown up, and 2 bridges destroyed. 

The Russian figures for losses of aircraft during the period were 621 
German and 224 Russian. The Germans made large claims on certain 
days; e.g. on May 13, in air combat 84 Soviet ’planes were destroyed for 
the loss of 5 German, and they added that between April 26 and May 13 
748 Russian had been destroyed, but only 82 German. Again, 65 
Russian were stated to have been destroyed on May 14 with no mention 
of German losses (the Russian figures were 25 German and 11 Russian) 
and 45 on May 18, again with no mention of German losses. The 
number of Soviet aircraft destroyed in the Kerch operations was 
given as 323 (May 20) and finally, German figures for the period May 
14-21 were 452 Russian and 45 German. 

At sea the Russians reported the sinking in the Arctic of 8 transports, 
3 destroyers, a torpedo boat, and smaller vessels, by warships and the 
Fleet Air Arm. The Russians also announced on May 23 that the 
German losses between December and the end of March totalled 
800,000 killed and 300,000 permanently incapacitated by frost bite, ete. 

The Germans reported the sinking or damaging of several transports 
off the Arctic coast and at Murmansk, and the destruction of a sub- 
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marine. In the waters of the Sea of Azov they claimed (May 19) the 
destruction of 16 ships and 21 small coastal craft, and damage to 10 
more 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

{he offensive against Malta was not uniformly heavy, but on one 
or two days several raids were made; e.g. on May 12 a series of attacks 
in which 14 raiders were destroyed or damaged was followed by a 
comparatively quiet day. On May 14 3 heavy attacks were made 
and 11 of the raiders destroyed and 10 damaged. From that morning 
until the 15th evening 32 raiders were destroyed or damaged, and 
activity was reduced for 2 days. On the 18th, however, 10 more Axis 
aircraft were destroyed, and 5 damaged, bringing the number destroyed 
since May 1 to 100. Since then the attacks have been less intense. 

On the night of May 16 Italian E-boats were observed approaching 
Malta; at least 2 were hit, and probably sunk. Three nights later the 
Fleet Air Arm engaged an enemy convoy near Malta, and probably 
sored direct hits on a cargo ship and a destroyer. 

The Admiralty announced (May 12) the loss by air attack of the 
destroyers Lively, Jackal, and Kipling in the Eastern Mediterranean. 
One of the attacking planes was destroyed and 7 damaged: over 500 
of the complements of the 3 vessels were picked up. The Germans 
claimed that 2 of the aircraft escorting the destroyers were shot down, 
and none of their own aircraft lost. 

On May 12 British fighters intercepted a number of German troop 
carrying aircraft off the African coast and destroyed 13 of them, 
laden with men, and 2 German fighters; only one British fighter was lost. 

The Germans claimed the destruction of large numbers of aircraft 
over Malta on several days, e.g. on May 13 they said their fighters 
had shot down 11 British fighters, and on May 15, 8, and the Italians 
claimed on May 17 that their fighters had destroyed 9 British without 


On May 19 the Vichy News Agency announced that a British air- 
raft had been sighted flying over Algerian waters. The Air Force “‘did its 
duty by trying to halt it. As it resisted it was forced to come down on 
he sea. A British torpedo-boat did not hesitate to fire on our aero- 
planes. A fight ensued, and another British ‘plane was brought down. 
ce again the French can note the methods of our former ally.”’ 
\later report stated that’a British torpedo-boat fired on 2 boats which 
ent to pick up the airmen, and then destroyed the remains of the 
‘aplane by gun-fire. One French ’plane was lost. 

On May 20 it was stated officially in London that it had been learned 
lat a Catalina aircraft was attacked by a French fighter on May 18 
rid forced to alight on the sea some 20 miles north of Algeria. » The 
tew, 2 of whom were wounded, were picked up by a British ship. 


NORTH AFRICA 
Activity on the ground was restricted to the work of patrols and to 
xchange of artillery fire. The R.A.F. made frequent raids on Benghazi, 
kid also bombed Martuba, Derna, Benina, and Berka. Many attacks 
vere made on enemy transport and troops and encampments in the 
orward area, especially in the Tmimi, Mekili, Tengeder, and Msus 
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areas. The number of enemy aircraft confirmed as destroyed was 7 
including one near Alexandria, and the number lost in these and the 
Mediterranean operations was 27, but 3 pilots were saved. The Germans 
reported successful raids on Tobruk and on the railway to Egypt, 
and claimed the destruction of 10 British ‘planes over Martuba oy 
May 23 and of 15 over the Marmarica on May 24. The same day the 
Italians claimed the destruction of 4 more by their own fighters, and 
stated that in those 2 days 33 British aircraft had been destroyed. 


PACIFIC AREA 

Pacific Islands and North Australian Coast. On May 11 Port Moresby 
was raided after an 8 days’ lull, and on May 14 2 rather heavy 
attacks were made. More raids were made on May 17 and 20, but the 
enemy were in each case intercepted and driven off before they could 
do serious damage. Their fighter escorts suffered losses every time 
they appeared. The only other operations in this theatre were Allied 
attacks on Lae, Rabaul, Amboina (in the Moluccas), Deboyne Island 
(Louisiades) Kupang Bay, and Dilli harbour (Timor), the Vuna- 
kanau airfield (Rabaul) and Kessa, in the Solomons. At Lae, which on 
May 16 was attacked 3 times, much damage was done, at least a dozen 
aircraft being destroyed on the ground and a tanker in the port set on 
fire. At Rabaul, in one attack (May 13), 15 bombers seen on the ground 
were almost certainly destroyed, and in another (May 14) 7 Japanese 
fighters which intervened were all shot down without loss. Later raids 
also did much damage both to shipping and to aircraft on the ground 
At Amboina (May 13 night) a 3,000 ton ship was sunk and direct hits 
scored on 2 others, and in a subsequent attack at least 3 “O”’ fighters 
were destroyed. At Deboyne a large tanker was probably hit twice 
and direct hits were scored on stores and buildings, at Kessa 2 trans- 
ports were hit, and in the raid on Vunakanau (May 24) 20 aircraft are 
believed to have been destroyed for the loss of one Allied plane. 

On May 22 it was announced in Melbourne that submarines in the 
S.W. Pacific had sunk a Japanese cruiser of the Kako class (7,100 tons 
and 2 large cargo steamers. The Japanese issued more claims regarding 
the Coral Sea battle. On May 12 they added a 20,000 ton tanker to the 
ships seriously damaged, and gave a revised figure of 98 for the number 
of Allied aircraft destroyed. 

Sino-Japanese War. The Japanese began a series of drives on Che- 
kiang Province aimed at capturing the capital, Kinhwa, and at the 
same time intensified their air attacks on a number of cities there and 
in East Kiangsi, South Hunan, Kwangtung, and Kwangsi, primarily, 
it was believed, to prevent the use of Chinese airfields by Americai 
aircraft. The extent of the operations they have recently begun ™ 
China—they are reported to have 100,000 troops in Chekiang alone— 
indicates that they are now attempting a knock-out blow against 
China, as a preliminary to further offensives against India, Australia, 
or Russia. As part of these operations they have not only landed 
large forces in the Chekiang ports but have also landed on the bank 0! 
the Min River, near Foochow, and are reported to be massing large 
forces in Formosa. . 

They have maintained their bombing attacks on many places 1" 
the coastal region. Yushan, in East Kiangsi was stated (May !9) 
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to have been raided almost daily for over a week, and on May 22 
Chungking reported that some 20 towns in Chekiang, Fukien, Kwangsi, 
and Hunan had been bombed, some of them as many as 13 times. 
[he operations in Chekiang began with fighting in the Siaohsing 
area, south of Hangchow, where some 25,000 Japanese were massed, 
but the Chinese claimed to have defeated their attempts to cross the 
Puyang River. They were quickly reinforced, however, and by May 19 
had succeeded in reaching Chuki, 50 miles south of Hangchow, where 
fierce fighting was reported the following 2 or 3 days. By this time the 
Japanese were believed to have some 30,000 to 40,000 men in the field, 
with a further 40,000 in reserve at Hangchow, where there was also a 
large force of aircraft. They were now advancing along a 150-mile front 
in 4 main columns, the chief thrust being along the railway running 
due west to Kiangsi. At Nanchang, the Kiangsi capital, there were 
reported to be another 20,000 Japanese, who were expected to move 
east to join up with those in Chekiang. On May 24 Chungking stated 
that the enemy now numbered about 100,000, and were advancing on 
Kinhwa from Tungyang, Yiwu, and Pukiang, meanwhile making 
frequent air raids on the outskirts of the provincial capital. They 
already held Iting and Yungyang, as well as the 3 places just men- 
tioned, but were suffering very heavy casualties, and on May 25 the 
Chinese announced that their forces had allowed the enemy to get 
within 3 miles of Kinhwa and had then fallen on their rear, in operations 
which had begun on May 15, and that 5,000 Japanese had been killed 
during the delaying action. The Chinese also claimed the recapture of 
Sinteng, after defeating an enemy attempt to cross the Sinan River, 


but admitted that they had withdrawn from Wuyi, south-east of 
Kinhwa, on May 23, and that Japanese troops‘were still pouring into 
Chekiang. On May 21 the Japanese landed a large force at the Min 
River mouth, in Fukien, but the latest report issued (May 22) stated 
that they had been repulsed. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

On May 15 Allied H.Q. in Delhi were able to announce that the 
British forces on the Upper Chindwin had extricated themselves 
from the Japanese pincers and were now in a secure area near the 
Assam border. There had been no contact with the enemy since the 
successful action at Shwegyin (near Kalewa) on May 10. On May 
18 and 20 further bulletins reported no change, the British troops 
being established in defensive positions between the Chindwin 
and the frontier. The Japanese had landed on both banks of 
the river near Kalewa, which was bombed by the R.A.F. on May 17, 
and enemy craft on the river were attacked on several subsequent days. 
Raids were also made on Akyab, on shipping in the Mayu Creek nearby, 
and on Kyaukpyu, farther down the coast, and on May 12, 14, and 16 
U.S. aircraft bombed Myitkyina aerodrome. The A.V.G. bombers also 
raided aerodromes in Yunnan, near the border of Indo-China, and in 
one attack (reported May 14) set 15 aircraft on fire and damaged 25 
others, for the loss of one ’plane. 

The Chinese reported (May 12) that the Japanese attacking in 
Yunnan had been reinforced, but the column from Loilem driving east 
to the Salween had been checked, and had then made 2 attacks, with 
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tank support, on Mongkung. The. Chinese claimed to be disrupting 
enemy communications between Mandalay and Lashio and between 
Bhamo and Myitkyina, near which town fighting was going on. They 
also reported that other Japanese forces moving up the Mekong from 
Indo-China had reached Hawngluk and were attacking Mongko. 
Meanwhile the forces in the Burma Road area were moving north from 
Lungling with the object of taking Tengyueh and then going up 
the Road to Paoshan, while another column advanced directly on 
Paoshan, but was checked. The Japanese entered Tengyueh on May 1]. 
On May 17 the Chinese reported that they had started a drive to 
clear the Japanese out of Yunnan. They had wiped out half of an 
enemy column which had advanced beyond Tengyueh, and had crossed 
the Salween and attacked the Japanese some 27 miles west of Paoshan 
(i.e. about half way between there and Tengyueh) causing them to fall 
back. The Chinese also reported (May 18, 19, and 21) that they had 
received reinforcements and were advancing towards Tengyueh, and 
that heavy fighting was going on at Mongling and Mongchai in the 
Mekong area (the Salween and the Mekong run parallel only a few 
miles apart at the points where the Burma Road-crosses them). They 
also stated that they were on the offensive on the Laifeng mountain 
region, just south of Tengyueh. 

The Japanese reported (May 17) that they had occupied Katha and 
bombed British troops passing through Imphal, in Assam. 


CHRONOLOGY 
ARGENTINA 


May 21.—The Japanese Ambassador informed the Foreign Minister 
that the Japanese Government had acceded to the Argentine Govern- 
ment’s request that the presence of a representative of the International 
Red Cross should be authorized in Hong-kong and other territories 
where there were many British wounded and prisoners, but he added 
that the Japanese could not permit the sending of ships with food, 
clothing, and medical supplies to Hong-kong and Singapore because 
navigation in these zones was unsafe. 


AUSTRALIA 


May 12.—The Air Minister said that the Allied air attacks on the 
Japanese in the Solomons, New Britain, New Guinea, and Timor 
and the naval operations in the Coral Sea had not succeeded in halting 
them, and that their strength had grown steadily tewards their goal, 
which was an essential preparation for another step to the south. 

May 14.—Regulations were issued applying emergency control to 
the Northern Territory and certain districts in Queensland, owing to 
reports of the massing of a Japanese invasion fleet to the North-East. 

May 18.—Mr. Curtin said at a meeting of the Royal Empire Society 
in Sydney that Australia was stronger than before, and the help she 
had asked for had ‘come and was still coming. But, he continued, ‘‘we 
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must not save ourselves by throwing someone else to the wolves. 
Every aeroplane sent to Russia is one that cannot come to Australia; 
every one that has come here is one that cannot be sent to Russia. 
Whatever assistance we have got and are not using we are misusing”’. 
He made no apology for the appeal he had made to the U.S.A. for help, 
for, when Japan struck, Britain could not possibly have helped 
Australia; ‘‘in the nature of things,’’ he said, ‘“‘only one country was 
able to help us at that time, and I stand by every word in my message’’. 
May 24.—In an Empire Day celebration the British High Com- 
missioner said in Melbourne that the decisive battles of the war would 
be fought in the next six months, ‘‘and those months will call most 
sternly for that inherited British quality of dogged, stubborn, unyielding 
resistance which was never more alive than to-day’’. Britain had led 
the way in the scope and thoroughness of its war effort, and help for 
Australia from Great Britain had, to some extent, ‘‘taken the form of 
allocating to Australia part of her share in the production of America’. 


BELGIAN CONGO . 
May 13.—Total mobilization was ordered. 


BELGIUM 


May 13.—7 Belgians were sentenced to death at Ghent for sabotage 
and possession of arms. 

May 19.—5 Belgians accused of sabotage were executed by the 
Germans in retaliation for bombs thrown at the Luftwaffe headquarters 
in Brussels, and 10 other Belgians were reported to have been shot 
at the Tir National in Brussels. 


BRAZIL 


May 22.—Under an order from the Bank of Brazil all banks and 
individuals owning dollars deposited them with the Bank of Brazil, 
rendering dollars no longer legal tender in the country. 

May 24.—It was learned that President Vargas had approved the 
agreement with the U.S.A. by which strategic materials would be 
exported to the U.S., which would open a $14 million credit for Brazil’s 
purchase of mining machinery and railway material with which to 
increase her output of iron ore. 

May 25.—It was announced that the Brazilian vessel Condantemma 
lyra was torpedoed off the north-east coast on May 18. 


BULGARIA 


May 23.—It was learned that 100 arrests had been made in Gabrovo 
after the discovery of a “Communist” organization which distributed 
leaflets against the Government, and a trial had been started near 
Varna of 86 members of the forces accused of ‘‘Communist”’ activities. 


CANADA 


May 13.—A committee of French-Canadian Liberals issued a 
statement declaring their support of Mr. Cardin’s opposition to the 
amendment of the National Resources Mobilization Act. 

The Air Minister stated in Parliament that the number of trained 
pupils from the Empire Air Training scheme was 25 per cent above the 
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figure originally aimed at, and that the scheme reached full capacity 
in Dec. 1941, instead of April 1942, as at first expected. The cost had 
increased from $642 million to an estimate of $824 million. 

May 14.—The Minister for Munitions told Parliament that the 
total value of war contracts placed exceeded $4,000 million, and that 
the assistance given to munition plants in capital grants was $25 
million in April, bringing the total to $380 million. Aircraft production 
had expanded to 400 aeroplanes a month. 250,000 military vehicles 
had been shipped to combat areas, the production of tanks was pro- 
gressing according to schedule, and one 10,000-ton merchant ship 
was being launched every 4 days. The rationing of petrol had reduced 
consumption in April by 40 per cent, but he gave warnings about 
further restrictions. 

May 18.—The conference of the United Nations on air training 
opened in Ottawa. The Chinese delegate stated that air bases were 
ready in China from which to bomb Tokyo and other Japanese war 
centres, but ’planes were needed. 

May 20.—Mr. King announced im Parliament that the Government 
had asked the Vichy consular offices and agencies in Canada to close 

May 21.—The Legislative Assembly in Quebec passed a resolution, 
by 61 votes to 7, requesting the Federal Government not to impose 
conscription for oversea service, although reiterating support for the 
best war effort possible. 

May 22.—The United Nations air training conference closed, after 
approving the formation of a Combined Committee on Air Training 
in North America, with representatives from the U.S.A., Britain, and 
Canada, to meet in Washington. 

May 23.—Mr. Nash, the special envoy of New Zealand to the U.S.A., 
said in Ottawa that, by enforcing conscription between 18 and 41, New 
Zealand had raised a force of 240,000 men. 

May 25.—It was announced that the Yugoslav Government had 
been authorized to raise and train an army and air force in Canada. 


CHILE 

May 22.—The Santiago police announced the discovery of a terrorist 
plot among members of the popular Socialist Vanguard party, a Nazi- 
like organization, and a number of arrests were made and a quantity of 
bombs and ammunition seized. 


CHINA 

May 19.—The Government spokesman in Chungking warned the 
Allies that the next step on the Japanese programme would probably 
be a major offensive against China, and he appealed for “‘all the help 
our friends can send us” in the form of bombers and fighters. Japan 
was massing large forces in Chekiang ‘‘with the avowed purpose of 
destroying any possible springboard for an attack against Japan’’, and 
was also sending more troops into Burma, where she had already 
concentrated 500 aircraft, which would mean fighting on the Yunnan 
border on an even larger scale. 


CYPRUS 

May 22.—The Duke of Gloucester arrived in Cyprus to inspect the 
defences of the island. 

May 24.—The Duke of Gloucester left. 
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DENMARK 

May 25.—The Danish Consul-General and the Vice-Consul in Can- 
berra were dismissed by the Copenhagen Government for refusing to 
ver relations with the Danish Government in London. 


EGYPT 

May 20.—General Smuts, during a visit to Egypt, sent a message 
to the South African forces, commemorating the completion of 2 years’ 
active service of South African troops in East and North Africa. 

May 25.—It was learned that General Anders, the Polish leader, was 
in Cairo on his way from London to Russia, and General Ingr, the 
Czech C.-in-C. and Minister of War, also arrived there to inspect the 
(zech troops in the Middle East. 


FRANCE 

May 12.—Bomb attacks were made on hotels and restaurants in 
Paris requisitioned by the German Army, and whole areas in the business 
district and near the Gare de |’Est were cordoned off by German and 
French police. 

The German authorities in Paris issued a decree empowering them 
to increase working hours, and ordering employers to report imme- 
diately the number and categories of workmen made available for 
other work as a result of general longer hours. 

May 13.—A statement was issued in Vichy announcing that Laval 
iad sent a reply to the U.S. Government’s Note ‘‘communicated to 
the French Government on May 10 through the intermediary of 
Admiral Robert’ concerning “‘new demands tending to modify the 
status of the Antilles’. Reports were current in Vichy that the 
Government had agreed to immobilize the three warships at Martinique, 
but that the Germans had forbidden the authorities to hand over the 
140,000 tons of merchant shipping there, and had ordered them to be 
scuttled if necessary. 

Heydrich arrived in occupied France. It was learned that more 
attacks had been made on the railway near Parthenay, which was 
being used by German troops stationed in the Atlantic coast area. 

May 16.—The Lyons wireless broadcast the text of the U.S. Note 
to Admiral Robert. It stated that the orders of Laval could not “‘be 
considered as representing the free will of the French authorities’’, and 
therefore Admiral Robert was recognized, under “‘certain conditions’’, 
as ‘acting as the supreme authority on behalf of France and the 
French flag, but acting independently of Vichy”. These conditions 
were: “immobilization of French warships and aircraft under American 
supervision; American control of wireless and telegraphic communica- 
tions, as well as mtail censorship; American control of commercial 
trate and of persons travelling to and from the Antilles; French military 
and naval forces to be used for police duties; merchant ships at present 
immobilized to be put at American disposal; gold and Government 
unds to be frozen for the future use of the French nation”’. 

The U.S.A. offered ‘‘to leave French crews in the warships, flying 
the French flag; to send back to France all who wished to go; to 
recognize Admiral Robert as Supreme Commander and Governor of the 
french possessions on behalf of France; to sign an agreement to secure 
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necessary supplies to the colonies; and to buy the principal expo 
produce’. The Note demanded a speedy reply and ended: “The High 
Commissioner, who has the sole authority for concluding a peacefy| 
agreement, of safeguarding France’s interests, and of ensuring the 
maintenance of these possessions as French, will recognize that if he 
ceased to have the situation under control the status of these possessions 
would be altered, because the U.S.A. could not guarantee for very muc) 
longer that they would remain the property of the French nation.” 

Laval, in reply, stated that the U.S.A. was “‘committing a graye 
psychological blunder vis-a-vis the French people’, and continued 
“the Federal Government, in refusing Admiral Robert the right to 
report on his administration to the French authorities, from whom alone 
he holds his powers, makes demands which the French Government 
feels it its duty to reject’. If it gave way over the merchant shipping 
it would violate the armistice convention, and therefore ‘‘this demand 
cannot be envisaged by the French Government”. He affirmed, 
however, that ‘‘the French Government will never take responsibility 
for an act which might compromise its relations with the American 
people’, and “‘is ready to envisage and to negotiate through the 
intermediary of Admiral Robert all proposals which might be made to 
it and which respect French sovereignty and neutrality—proposals 
which would respect our possessions in the Western Hemisphere and 
which would give all the necessary guarantees to the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with the immobilization of warships and 
merchantmen, provided that in no circumstance would these be used 
by the United States”. 

May 18.—The railway between Nantes and La Rochelle was 
dynamited during the night. 

May 19.—The German authorities in Paris announced that 5 Jews 
had been shot as a reprisal for 2 attacks on German soldiers on May 10, 
and that more would be shot if the authors of the attacks were not 
found within a week. 

May 20.—It was learned in Vichy that there had been 2 more 
bomb explosions in Paris and an attempt to kill a German soldier. 
2 people were executed in Lille for sheltering a British soldier, and 
another man executed for armed sabotage. 

May 23.—The German authorities in Paris announced that, as a 
reprisal for an attack on a German soldier on May 19, 10 ‘“‘Communists 
and Jews” had been shot, and 10 more would be shot if those responsible 
were not identified within 8 days. 


GERMANY 


May 13.—The Berlin correspondent of the Swedish paper \ya 
Dagligt Allehanda was expelled from Germany for having sent to his 
paper a report “without foundation” that the Germans were using 4 
gas shell which shattered the nervous system. ; 

May 16.—Funk issued decrees compelling the amalgamation 0! 
industrial regional organizations with the new Regional Economic 
Chambers and closing 41 out of the 111 Chambers of Commerce. 

May 20.—Géring, in a speech in Berlin, said “this war is the hardest 
war that Germany has had to fight”’. It had been essential for Germany 
to attack Russia in self-defence, and the winter campaign had been 
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ible. “One large white cover of death spread itself over the vast 
ountry’’ of-Russia. “Catastrophic news followed catastrophic news. 
he Russians in our rear in the north, the Russians in our rear in the 
centre, the Russians in our rear in the south. Partisan detachments 
blew up railways and waylaid the supply columns. Maddening cold 
lmost froze our troops. The cold hindered railway transport and the 
lines cracked with the cold. ... For days the front remained without 
upplies, without ammunition, without food, without clothing. 

“The Fihrer suffered deeply for his troops, but knew he must 
ot yield. There was no question of giving up our front posi- 
ions, because behind us there was only a heap of ruins. Therefore 
ve had to hold the front—and only those who have had experience of 
his know what it costs. Only a man of the Fihrer’s gigantic stature 
ould have lived through such experience.” After referring to the 
lifficulties of transport and supplies in the cold weather which ‘‘almost 
froze our troops’, he appealed to the men and women of the home 
ront ‘to go on working, straining every nerve’, for “‘at home we must 
come harder and harder until victory is won”’.. . ‘““Sometimes one 
ust be harsh, and harshness is the only way to achieve triumph.” He 
armed the workers that the previous harvest had been bad, and they 
ere now in need of rain, so that further privations might lie ahead. 

May 22.—The Transocean radio reported that the People’s Court in 
lannheim had sentenced 14 people to death on charges of treasonable 
support of the enemy, disintegration of defensive strength, and listen- 
ng to foreign wireless stations. It was added that all the defendants 
vere ‘former Communists and Marxists’. 

May 23.—The Minister of Agriculture, Walther Darré, was dismissed 
for reasons of ill-health’’, and succeeded by Backe, a prominent civil 
ervant in the Ministry. 

It was learned that the Minister for Armaments had decreed 
hat by May 31 half of all prisoners of war employed in building, 
ith the exception of the British, myst be transferred to armament 
ndustries. 

May 24.—The Moscow wireless announced that 8 Germans had been 
hot in Berlin for “treason to the Fiihrer and the Reich’, and 3 sen- 
enced to death at Hamburg for sabotage and agitation against the 
ar. 


REAT BRITAIN 


May 12.—The Dominions Secretary announced in Parliament that 

he casualties in the armed forces of the Empire from Sept. 3, 1939, to 
ept. 2, 1941, were 183,550, of whom 48,973 were killed, 46,363 
ounded, and 29,756 missing. 

May 13.—The Foreign Office announced that the Free French 

a Committee was to play its due part in the administration of 

adagascar. 

May 14.—Mr. Harold Butler was appointed Director-General of 
Hritish Information Services in the U.S.A. in succession to Sir Gerald 
vampbell. 

It was announced that civilian air-raid casualties during April 
umbered 938 killed and 998 seriously injured. 

Dr. Evatt was appointed a member of the Privy Council. Sir Donald 
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Mackenzie-Kennedy was appointed Governor and C.-in-C. of Mauritiys 

May 15.—The Government's reply to the protest against the allege 
breach of the Swedish armament regulations, in connexion with th 
escape of Norwegian ships recently from Gothenburg, was handed ty 
the Swedish Minister in London. 

May 16.—Mr. Churchill said at Leeds that though it would 
premature to say that Britain had ‘‘topped the ridge” in the struggk 
against the Axis, yet “‘we see the ridge ahead now’, and he promised 
that if the enemy “played rough”’ “‘we can play rough too”. 

May 17.—The Foreign Office announced that the British represe. 
tative to the Norwegian Government had been raised to the rank of 
Ambassador, with a corresponding change in rank for the Norwegian 
representative to Britain. 

Dr. Evatt, in a broadcast, said that the danger of a Japanese invasion 
of Australia was real, and that though vital help had been received 
from the U.S., “certain aid was urgently required to defeat the enemy’, 

May 18.—Rear-Admiral Sir Henry Harwood was appointed C.-in-(. 
Mediterranean, in succession to Admiral Sir A. Cunningham, who was 
appointed Head of the British Admiralty Delegation in Washington. 

May 19.—A White Paper was published giving details of a treaty 
with Venezuela defining the Venezuelan and British interests in the 
submarine areas between Trinidad and the mainland. 

The proposals for stimulating war production made in the report ¢ 
the Committee on Regional Boards were published as a White Paper 
(Cmd. 6360). 

Mr. Attlee, opening a debate in Parliament on the war, said that in 
the Far East it was not clear whether the Japanese would continue to 
attack China or proceed with the attack on India. They might strike 
against Australia and New Zealand, for, though the battle of the Coral 
Sea had checked them, the threat to Australia still remained. The 
Pacific area, from a line drawn down the west coast of Australia, was 
primarily an American responsibility, and large numbers of U.S. land 
and air forces had already been sent to Australia. Britain, however, 
was not shirking her responsibility for the Australian people and was 
“ready when the need arises to run any risks in other areas for their 
defence’. ‘“‘We can be confident’, he said, ‘‘that should the Japanese 
risk an attack on Australia they will get an extremely warm reception. 
Britain was keeping to her programme in sending supplies to Russia, 
but the sea route to Murmansk was very difficult, and the delivery 0 
supplies was not easy. With regard to a second front in Europe, he 
said: ‘“The House may be sure that its possibility is in our mind and that 
it is also in the mind of the German Higher Command.’ But the 
matter of sea transport was a constant anxiety, and in all operations 
the shipping problem was foremost. 

The United Nations were divided by immense distances, and ‘the 
conception of a General Allied Council sitting continuously to run the 
war is entirely forbidden by the facts of time and space. Nor could you 
have one great combined General Staff’. There was a combined stall 
in Washington to deal with Pacific problems, and there were Russial 
and U.S. representatives with the Chiefs of Staff in London, and 
similarly a British mission in Russia. There was wide discussion als 
as to whether there was adequate co-ordination between the three 
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British Services. Mr. Attlee said, “We have a joint planning staff 
nder the general direction of the Chiefs of Staff Committee and the 
Defence Committee and the War Cabinet. The principle of represen- 
ation of all three Services runs through the whole organization. It 
orms a single staff. The chairman will report on behalf of all members, 
just as the Chief of General Staff reports to the Chiefs of Staff Com- 
ittee’’. It was also important that those responsible for execution 
should be responsible for planning, and therefore the Chiefs of Staff 
vere most fitted for the work. 

May 20.—Sir Stafford Cripps, replying to the debate in Parliament 
m the war, said, with regard to Australia, that Britain would do her 
itmost, balancing Australia’s needs against urgent needs in other 
theatres of war,”’ to give her a similar measure to help her in her dire 
ecessity as She was prepared to give us in our time of dire necessity’’. 
Referring to the claim that there should be some different higher 
direction over the war than that provided by the Prime Minister, the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, and the War Cabinet, he said there was in 
the minds of some of the public a demand to discover a superman to 
control the whole direction. “I do not think such a man exists, and 
if he did he would not be the best person to run a war in a democratic 

y’, he said. It was essential both for the Minister of Defence 
and for the War Cabinet to be advised on strategic matters first from 
he purely military point of view, and that they should then bring to 
bear upon the military appreciation those other political considerations 
which were outside the scope of the professional officers. It would not 
be satisfactory that the Chiefs of Staff Committee should have a single 
chairman, as he would of necessity be a member of and have all the 
traditions of one of the three Services, and it was necessary to discuss 
the operations of the three Services with their respective Chiefs. He 
denied that the Prime Minister overruled all criticism, and assured the 
House ‘‘that the debates in the Cabinet are constant, active, and often 
lively and that the Prime Minister as Minister of Defence submits to 
the control of the Cabinet just as other Ministers do in their spheres of 
activity”. 

Other points in his review were: that the Government had decided 
that an investigation into the loss of Singapore would not be in the 
best interests of the effective prosecution of the war; in India ‘‘the 
Government had not in any sense closed the door’’; regarding dive- 
bombers, orders were given for their production in 1940; tank and 
aeroplane production, although now large, could still not supply all 
demands, but the ‘‘War Cabinet decided that our Russian allies, who 
were in the heart of the battle, should have priority with regard to the 
quantities we had promised them at Moscow’, and that policy was con- 
tnuing. “It seemed to the War Cabinet’’, he said, “that no price was too 
high to pay for the continued support of the gallant Russians, even if it 
meant endangering part of our own territory, since it was protecting 
the vital heart of our resistance in Great Britain itself’. Regarding 
bombing attacks on Germany, these attacks destroyed the German 
industrial effort and had a great effect on German moral, and also 
diverted from the Russian front considerable numbers of the Luftwaffe. 
‘It is, in our view, of material assistance to the Russian resistance’’, he 
sid, “and the best way in which we can give that assistance until 
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such times as we are able to make a carefully planned attack on thp 
continent of Europe, which we intend to do’”’. 


came under Essential Works Orders, and that the number was to be 
increased to 8 million. Of the 33} million persons in the U.K. betwee, 
the ages of 14 and 64, 22 million were now in the armed forces, in ciyjj 
defence, and in industry, excluding all part-time workers. 

May 22.—It was announced that the British diplomatic representa. 
tives to the Greek, Yugoslav, and Czechoslovak Governments had beep 
raised to the rank of Ambassador, and that a corresponding change had 
been made in the rank of the representatives of these Governments ty 
Great Britain. 

May 25.—The Labour Party conference opened in London. 4 
“total victory” resolution was passed by a card vote of 2,319,000 to 
164,000, the minority proposing an amendment challenging the con- 
tinued participation of the party in the Government. 


GREECE 


May 18.—Turkish reports stated that about 4,000 workers, 60 per 
cent of them women, had recently left Greece for Germany. 

May 20.—Reports from Lisbon stated that an increasing stream of 
German civilian families from bombed areas in the Reich was arriving 
in southern Greece. 

May 21.—Turkish reports stated that the former Greek Premier, 
M. Gonatas, and other well-known Greek politicians had been arrested 
by the Italians in Greece for having drafted proclamations to the people 
expressing their belief in victory for the Allies. The fortunes of all 
Greek Army officers who left the country had been confiscated and 
their families exiled to remote parts of Greece, and the [Italians 
threatened to send to concentration camps all Greek Army officers, in 
violation of the capitulation terms, for fear that they should escape 
from Greece to join the allies. Since the resumption of railway traffi 
over the repaired Papadia bridge the Germans had been removing 
from Greece all available metals, especially copper. The Bulgarization 
of Western Thrace and Eastern Macedonia was continuing, and the 
wealthier Greek inhabitants were being dispossessed of their properties 
It was reported that civil servants and bank employees had been on 
strike recently in Athens and other parts, and had been granted a slight 
rise in salaries to meet the high food prices, and also the distribution of 
extra rations of beans and rice. 

May 24.—The Moscow wireless reported that 10 Greek hostages had 
been shot as a reprisal for the shooting of three German guards, and in 
retaliation Greeks threw a bomb into a German-occupied building in 
Athens, killing 7 people. 


INDIA 

May 15.—Col. Johnson left by air for the U.S.A. 

May 17.—A resolution was passed by the All-India Students 
Association appealing to the people to work for victory in close alliance 
with the Allies, since the war “‘is India’s war of liberation as much as 
it is a war of liberation for every freedom-loving nation’”’. 
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May 18.—Mr. Gandhi told the press that the British attitude 
towards India had filled him with great pain, and he considered that it 
was morally wrong. “I used to say that my moral support was entirely 
with Great Britain’, he said. “I am very sorry to have to confess 
to-day that my mind refuses to give that moral support’’. He also said 
that if America had really wished to do so, she could have brought 
peace and remained out of the war. “And even now she can do so,”’ he 
said, ‘if she divests herself of the intoxication that her immense wealth 
has pri duced”. 

May 21.—The American technical mission submitted a report to the 
Viceroy on plans for putting India’s economic structure on a war 
footing, in which it was suggested that a War Cabinet should be created 
to deal with problems of supply, defence, and transport on a 
coordinated basis. 

May 22.—The American technical mission left for America. 

May 24.—The Viceroy, in a message to the civil services, called on 
them to play their part in the defence of India, emphasizing that there 
should be no interruption of work and that their leadership would help 
to steady the temper of the people in the event of trouble. 

May 25.—General Stilwell arrived in Delhi. He stated that with a 
little greater strength on the Allied side the scales could have been 
tipped in their favour during the Burma campaign, and declared that 
Burma must be the point of re-entry to wrest southern and eastern 
Asia from the Japanese. The Japanese had, throughout the campaign, 
superiority in numbers, and the Chinese had great difficulties owing to 
lack of organization, air protection, and administrative and medical 
services. The Japanese were now stretched out across wide territories, 
however, and he thought they must be haunted by the possibility of a 
Russian threat to Manchuria. 


ITALY 


May 11.—‘‘Army and Empire Day” was celebrated throughout the 
country during the previous two days, and speeches were broadcast 
announcing that Italy would not lay down her arms “till the Italian 
lag is again flying over Abyssinia’’. 

May 17.—American Press correspondents stated that there were 
about 250,000 German troops in Italy, a large proportion in the south 
and in Sicily. 

May 18.—Mussolini, addressing a meeting of the National Directory 
of the Fascist Party, praised the Italian people for their support for 
Fascism, as proved by the response to the war loan, the collection of 
wool for the soldiers, and the progress made in Sardinia, which he had 
just visited. 

May 24.—The German wireless announced that representatives of 
the military staffs of Germany, Italy, and Japan had met in Rome. 

May 25.—It was learned that a recent article in the Relazioni 
Internationali reproached France for her policy of playing a waiting 
game and trying to keep friends in both Allied and Axis camps. It 
stated that the Vichy Government submitted to any humiliation, and, 
tven in the face of events in Madagascar and the Antilles, did nothing 
veyond issuing futile protests. Laval and his Government seemed to 
orget that they were nothing more than bailiffs for the victorious Axis 
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Powers and were responsible for the administration of all the territories 
and materials in their charge. If they dared, it concluded, the Vichy 
gang would not hesitate to frustrate the spiritual rebirth of Europe. 


JAPAN 


May 17.—Ken Inukai, a Member of the House of Representatives 
was arrested on a charge of having disclosed official secrets, and , 
German newspaper correspondent, a Croat, and 2 Japanese were also 
arrested, alleged to belong to a Russian spy ring. 

May 21.—Granting of permission for representative of International 
Red Cross to remain in Hong-kong and other territories with British 
prisoners and wounded. (See Argentina.) 


KENYA 

May 20.—General Smuts, speaking in Nairobi said, “‘I do not visualize 
a direct attack on South Africa by the Japanese now. But before 
Madagascar I did’’. He said he was anxious to restore trade relations 
with Madagascar. 


MADAGASCAR 

May 15.—The Commander of the French forces at Diego Suarez 
announced that French casualties were about 150 killed and 500 
wounded. 


MARTINIQUE 

May 14.—New York reports stated that an agreement had been 
reached between the French authorities and the American naval 
mission to immobilize the aircraft-carrier Béarn and the cruisers 
Emile Bertin and Jeanne d’ Arc. 


MEXICO 

May 15.—The Government sent protests to Germany, Italy, an 
Japan against the sinking of a Mexican tanker off the Florida coast on 
May 13. Demands were made for full satisfaction and indemnities, and 
the Note declared that if a satisfactory reply was not received by 
May 28 Mexico “‘will immediately take the steps which the national 
honour demands’. The Latin-American Confederation of Labour 
demanded a declaration of war on the Axis, and there were hostile 
demonstrations outside a German club in Mexico City. 

May 17.—The Minister of Marine ordered a ceaseless coast patrol in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

May 21.—It was reported from Mexico City that the German reply 
to the Government’s demand for ‘‘complete satisfaction’’ in the 
matter of the sinking of the Mexican tanker was unsatisfactory. 
It was also reported unofficially that a second tanker, the Naja, had 
been torpedoed off the Brazilian coast. 

May 23.—The Navy Department took over all lighthouses and other 
aids to navigation, and the Army assumed the control of public order, 
stationing troops to protect strategic points, such as oil plant and pipe 
lines. 

May 25.—President Camacho asked the permanent committee 0 
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Congress for a declaration of a state of war, suspension of individual 
guarantees, and extraordinary war-time powers for national defence. 
The Navy Minister announced that in future all Mexican vessels would 
be convoyed. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

May 12.—24 more Dutchmen were shot by the Germans, accused of 
having taken part in the same illegal activities which led to the previous 
execution of 72 Dutchmen. Swedish reports stated that all Dutch 
officers who were serving in the Dutch Army on May 10, 1940, and all 
oficers of the Dutch Colonial Army under 55 had been ordered by the 
German commander in Holland to report to the German authorities 
on May 15. They were reported to have been charged with breaking 
their pledge not to take up arms against Germany. 

May 15.—The German wireless announced that Heydrich had visited 
The Hague. 

May 16.—-The German Army Command imprisoned 2,500 former 
oficers and cadets of the Dutch Army, and seized 460 prominent 
Dutch citizens as hostages. 

May 18.—The German-controlled wireless announced that Himmler 
had arrived in Holland. 

May 20.—Swedish reports stated that 100,000 Dutchmen had been 
transported as permanent colonists to German-occupied parts of 
Russia, and that the German authorities intended to transport a 
total of 3 million to farm the land. 


May 21.—-Dr. van Mook was appointed Minister for Colonies. 


NEW ZEALAND 

May 22.—Rear-Admiral Ghormley, the U.S. Supreme Commander 
of all land, sea, and air forces in the South Pacific, arrived in New 
Zealand. 


NORWAY 

May 11.—200 people were arrested in Oslo and district, among them 
leading Norwegian business men. 

May 12.—Raising of the status of the U.S. Minister to that of 
Ambassador, and similarly of the Norwegian Minister to the U.S.A. 
(See U.S.A. ) 

May 15.—Quisling returned to Oslo from a 5-day tour of the 
Russian front. Terboven returned from Berlin. It was learned that the 
German authorities had prohibited all celebrations on the Norwegian 
National Day on May 17. 

May 17.—Raising of the status of the British Minister to that of 
Ambassador, and similarly of the Norwegian Minister to Britain. 
(See Great Britain.) 

The National Day of Independence was celebrated by the Govern- 
ment in London. 

May 18.—It was learned that the German authorities had closed 
the road leading north from Narvik to Harstad and Tromsoe for all 
ut most important traffic. All fishing and shipping activity between 
Bremanger and Stanfjord was also forbidden. 
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May 21.—The Oslo wireless announced that 15 Norwegians had bee, 
shot for trying to escape to England. 

May 24.—Swedish reports stated that large numbers were resigning 
from the Nasjonal Samling Party, including many senior members, | 

The German commander of Trondheim issued an order that the head 
of a family would be shot and his house burned if any of his relatives 
helped Soviet prisoners to escape to Sweden. 


PANAMA 


May 18.—An agreement was signed with the U-S.A., permitting 
the U.S. forces to occupy and develop certain defence areas in Panama 
as gun emplacements, aeroplane detector stations, bombing ranges, and 
auxiliary airfields. 


POLAND 


May 13.—It was learned that the underground press in Warsaw 
has published a declaration that “any discussions carried on by 
persons not empowered to do so by the Polish Government, and any 
understandings or agreements entered into by such persons, are void 
of all importance”, and warning any quislings who negotiated with 
the enemy that they would be considered guilty of treason. There 
could be no political contacts with an enemy which was planning the 
extermination of 9 million Poles in the western provinces, and Polan 
would follow the idea of “a just retribution for the invasion and 
crimes” as a fundamental war aim. 

The German Governor-General decreed that all Germans in the 
General Government were immediately to undergo systematic military 
training under the S.A. organization, because ‘‘the special politica 
conditions of living in an alien environment require constant armed 
alertness’. 

May 23.—It was learned that, by an order of May 12, the German 
authorities had decreed that all the non-German male population age: 
18 to 60 in the General-Government of Poland, with the exception o! 
Jews and gypsies, were to be conscribed for ‘‘reconstruction services 
in the Baudienst, amounting to military conscription. 


PORTUGAL 


May 16.—The Swedish ship Drottningholm arrived in Lisbon wit 
923 Axis subjects from America, and the last batch of subjects 0 
North and South America from Italy and Greece and 232 North an 
South Americans from Germany also arrived. 

May 18.—The Assistant Chief of Staff of the Portuguese Legion 
broadcast a message announcing certain defence measures by thi 
Legion to counter the “criminal and treacherous work’’ of fifth 
columnists. Gas decontamination centres were also being formed, an 
a black-out of Lisbon planned, while pamphlets were circulate 
instructing civilians in defence measures. 


RUMANIA 


May 10.—Demonstrations by students took place in Bucharest 0! 
the Rumanian national day, and shouts were made for the return 0 
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Transylvania. General Antonescu declared at a military parade that 
“Friends and foes alike must- understand that Rumanians will never 
rest till all the lands of their fathers have been recovered.” A joint 
Rumanian-Croat-Slovak proclamation of friendship was also made, as 
a result of the recent proposal that these three peoples should act 
together as a cordon against Hungarian encroachments. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


May 20.—A new outbreak of sabotage occurred in the east Rand, 
with the wrecking of post offices and telephone exchanges. 

May 22.—Further sabotage occurred in the Rand, and telegraph and 
telephone services were severed between Johannesburg and Pretoria. 


SWEDEN 

May 13.—Expulsion from Germany of Berlin correspondent of 
Nya Dagligt Allehande. (See Germany.) 

May 15.—About 100 prominent citizens, including the former 
Foreign Minister, published an appeal to Swedes to demonstrate their 
sympathy with a “brave suffering brother nation” by flying the 
Swedish flag on May 17, the Norwegian National Day. 

British reply to protest against breach of armaments regulations. 
(See Great Britain.) 


SWITZERLAND 


May 13.—6 people in the Rheintal were arrested for alleged 
activities dangerous to the State and for smuggling foreigners across 
the border. 


SYRIA 


May 21.—The Duke of Gloucester inspected the allied troops in 
Syria and the Lebanon during his visit to the Middle East, and also 
saw the new railway constructed by South African and Australian 
engineers to link Palestine with Turkey. He also visited the President 
of the Lebanese Republic, and later left for Cyprus. 


TURKEY 


May 18.—A decree was issued prohibiting the export, except under 
licence, of all Turkish products, and of all goods imported into Turkey 
from abroad, except goods in transit, samples, and travellers’ luggage. 

May 24.—It was learned that the Turkish steamer Chefak had been 
torpedoed and sunk in the Black Sea by an unidentified submarine. 


si USA. 


May 12.—The State Department announced that the diplomatic 


mission of Norway to the U.S.A. had been raised to the status of an 


eturn 0 


Embassy, as a recognition of the fact that the age-old struggle of free 
men to preserve their liberties ‘‘has been enriched by the heroic feats 

Norwegian men, women, and even children”’ in their opposition to 
he Germans. The U.S. mission to the Norwegian Government was 
milarly raised. 
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May 13.—-President Quezon of the Philippines arrived in Washing. 
ton. 

President Roosevelt signed a bill authorizing the Navy to construct 
an additional 200,000 tons of submarines, at an estimated cost of 
$900 million. 

May 14.—The War Department announced that the Army was 
taking over the control of all domestic air line aeroplanes, totalling 
more than 300. 

The President of the Federation of Labour announced that 
the U.S. output of tanks exceeded that of the Axis, and that the 
general production rate of all types of aircraft had increased by more 
than 50 per cent in 4 months. 

Mr. Nelson announced that the Government spent at the rate 
of $41,000 million a year on its war programme during April, and 
predicted that it would be spending at the rate of $60,000 million a year 
by November or December. He said that besides helping to keep 
British production going, providing Russia ‘‘with what she needs to 
kill the Germans’’, and building her own production machine, America 
was trying to keep her economy “‘sound, but lean, and, believe me, it 
will be lean’. America was both building all the new factories and 
machinery possible for war production, and also converting civilian 
industry, and the maximum to be achieved was much higher than had 
been expected the previous autumn. 

May 15.—Mr. Hull made it clear at his press conference that Vichy 
was not being consulted about the negotiations in Martinique. He said 
the conversations there were continuing concerning the military and 
the economic life of the island. The work of immobilizing the naval 
vessels was going forward. He referred to the sinking of the Mexican 
tanker on May 13 as “‘another of those outrageous and infamous acts 
of lawlessness that evidently represent one of the underlying policies 
of those seeking to dominate the world’. 

A Federal grand jury indicted 8 U.S. corporations, charging them 
with world-wide conspiracy with leading chemical companies in 
Germany, France, Britain, Switzerland, and Japan and other satellite 
corporations of S. America and Canada to monopolize the manufac- 
ture and sale of dyestuffs. 

President Roosevelt said that Lend-lease shipments to Russia 
were “‘proceeding satisfactorily’, and totalled during March about 
$590 million in value. Aid during April was at the annual rate of 
about $8,000 million, compared with a rate of about $4,000 million 
in December 1941. Total Lend-lease during April to all countries 
amounted to about $677 million, making a total from the start o! 
$3,835 million. 

May 16.—President Roosevelt commuted the 4-year sentence on 
Earl Browder, general secretary of the American Communist Party, to 
the term which he had already served. 

Broadcast of U.S. Note to Admiral Robert. (See France.) 

May 17.—A regulation was issued controlling the prices of three 
quarters of all foodstuffs and goods at the highest prices reached during 
March. 

May 18.—Agreement with Panama for use of defence areas by U.S. 
troops. (See Panama.) 
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May 20.—The President of the Fairchild Engine and Airplane Co. 
estimated the United Nations’ output of aeroplanes at 8,600 a 
month, double that of the Axis. The production of Germany and 
occupied territory totalled 2,900 aeroplanes a month, that of Italy 700, 
and of Japan 500. The U.S.A. produced 3,300 a month, Britain 2,400, 
and Russia 2,900. 

May 21.—Mr. Hull, in answer to a question at his press conference 
about the reported differences between the two Free French governors 
in New Caledonia, implied that this dispute was implicitly responsible 
for his recent description of the Free French movement as military in 
character. ‘We have always in mind’, he said, ‘the sovereignty of 
France and its sacred preservation. When, for a necessary purpose, we 
occupy French territory it is with the definite and solemn understand- 
ing that it will be returned to the appropriate authority ... We want 
to see the restoration of what the French Republic used to enjoy”’. 

May 22.—President Roosevelt said at his press conference that this 
was going to be a long war, in answer to the optimistic public expecta- 
tions of the war soon coming to an end. In a statement on National 
Maritime Day he said that the U.S. had embarked on the greatest 
shipbuilding programme in history. Shipbuilding capacity had increased 
more than 500 per cent, but the U.S. was still confronted with a 
serious shortage of ships to carry the essentials of war. ‘Submarines of 
the Axis aggressors have taken a heavy toll, but our ships are going 
through, and will continue to go through in growing numbers.’’ The 
head of the Maritime Commission said in a. broadcast that nearly 
two-thirds of the new vessels being built would be ‘“‘Liberty’’ ships 
developed from the British design. U.S. shipyards had also handled the 
maintenance and repair of allied merchant shipping on a large scale, 
while up to May 1, 285 merchant ships, totalling more than 3 million 
tons, had been acquired for the Army and Navy. 

May 24.—Credit agreement with Brazil. (See Brazil.) 

May 25.—The executive director of the Board of Economic Warfare 
stated that the present war was part of a struggle ‘“‘to make an economy 
based on mass production work’. The war had been caused by a civiliz- 
ation “‘commodity-rich and consumption-poor’’. By the end of the war 
the U.S. Government would be the customer for more than half of the 
industrial output of America, about $70,000 million worth, and there- 
fore ““Government must encourage business to regain its peace-time 
markets, as far as it can, and business must encourage the Government 
to taper off its activities slowly enough to keep production going full 
blast.” The job of the future would be to build up mass consumption 
great enough to use mass production; “‘if we take all that can be pro- 
duced at the end of this war, and divide it among the people who will 
then be alive to share it, we shall be within reach of a very good stand- 
ard of living for the first time in all history’. 


U.S.S.R. 
_ May 18.—M. Malik was appointed Ambassador to Japan, in succes- 
sion to M. Smetanin. 


VATICAN CITY 
May 13.—The Pope broadcast a message to the world on his epis- 
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copal jubilee, appealing for peace. ‘We make no concrete proposals for 
a just and honourable peace’, he said. ‘Destruction and bloodshe; 
caused by the war are accumulating. We renew our appeal, in view of 
the gradually worsening circumstances of the conflict’. He made , 
special appeal to Governments not to ‘“‘seduce people from their higher 
call to duty. Do not take the children away from the beneficial guar- 
dianship of their parents . . . Do not let the family, home, and with it 
the school, become merely an ante-room to the battlefield’. 


VENEZUELA 
May 19.—Treaty with Britain re interest in submarine areas between 
Trinidad and the mainland. (See Great Britain.) 
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